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and later he invited me to call at his office. While the
exterior of the secretariat at Karachi was an impressive,
modern stone building, his office, which was that of a
prime minister, was bare except for a couple of chairs
and for the writing table at which he sat. A small,
shabby carpet lay on the floor. On the table there was
a blotter, an inkwell, a call bell and a box of cigars.
There was not a picture on the walls. It looked as if
the bailiffs had been in and made the room look like
an empty, unfurnished waiting room of a small railway
station. There was not a file on his desk. He looked
like a passenger waiting for the next train to come.
Nothing happened in this office till an English LC.S.
secretary came into the room with a solitary file. Gulam
Hussain excused himself, carefully put on his glasses,
turned over the few pages which nestled in the brown-
paper file, gently moved the red tape which held the
sheets together, initialed a page and gave it back to
the Englishman who said, 4*Thank you/1 and walked
out. From the care with which he handled this quite
innocuous document, one would have thought it was
a valuable stamp collection.
Then he put his glasses down and offered me a cigar.
He had been offering me cigars all morning and I
finally decided it was easier to accept one. I said I
would smoke it after lunch.
"You better take two/* he said with his oriental
charm. "One for lunch and one for dinner also."
I could not help contrasting this abortive interview
\tith an Indian prime minister to the more refreshing
one I had had a few weeks before with Mr. Richard
Casey, the Australian-born governor of Bengal. Casey
had succeeded the late Sir John Herbert.
When he first came to India from the Middle East,